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For the Western Examiner. 
REVIEW OF GOOD. 
The following numbers are intended as a 
review of some portions of Good’s Book of 
, Nature. Were it not for one circumstance, | 
should have considered them as partaking too 
much of ihe nature of Metaphysics, to be con- 
sonant with the nature and objects of the 
Western Examiner. This circumstance is, 
that the book which I Lave selected is one in 
common use and repute, and one seemingly of 
great weight. I should not sit down to discuss 
the merits of Reid and Stewart, because they 
are books, only to be found in the hands of 
scholars. I have studied them both, because 
I considered it a duty to myself to learn their 
doctrines—and having satisfied my own mind 
with regard to them, 1 am content to remain 
so, Without attempting to convince the world 
of the truth of my judgment. Metaphysics 
based upon the dogma of a soul, are in my 
@pinion, of but little use, but 1 hold to their 
value while they confine themselves to tracing 
the operations of the mind, without inquiring 
whether that mind be a spirit, or only the sum 
total of the effects produced by organization. 
Be it remembered too, that we have never 
completely proven our belief, until we have 
met the arguments of the abstract metaphysi- 
cian, as well as those of the dogmatic reli- 
gionist. With this slight preface I begin. 1 
must necessarily be brief, because the limits 
of your paper allow. but little latitude. 

The subject of the present number will be 
the first chapter of Good==‘* On Matter and 
a Material World.” 

The questions proposed by Good are, Ist. 
‘* What is matter?” 2ndly. ** Has it existed 
from all eternity, or has it been created?” 

He well remarks, that these are questions 
which have tried the wisdom of man in all 
ages, and which in all ages have proved its 
littleness. This I allow. But I think that 
had philosophers been content to suffer matter 
itself to give evidence, without supposing a 
creator, they might have avoided the mazes of 
absurd ard ridiculous theories into which they 
have plunged. He adds, that these questions 
prove the need we have of illumination from 
a superior source. This I doubt. I am in- 
deed willing to confess, that the moment we 
step beyond the material world to find causes 
and a creative power—leaving the clear light 
ef our senses and our reason, to stumble over 


| tered in the shadowy realm of mystical specu- 
| lation, then we do indeed need illumination 
from a superior source, to prove that which rea- 
| son and our faculties cannot prove, but openly 
| contradict. 
| Good goes on to say, that “all the ancient 
schools of philosophy, amidst a variety of 
jarring opinions in other respects, concur with- 
out an exception in the belief of the eternity 
of matter”—that * the doctrine of the eternity 
of matter appears to have been universal 
among the philosophers of ancient nations” 
that ‘* in no instance does the idea of matter 
having been created by a pure intelligence 
seem to have been embodied or promulgated 
as a doctrine of philosophy.” In support of 
these assertions he quotes—from Democritus, 
‘that nothing nal spring from nothing, or 
could ever return to nothing”—from Epicurus, 
“ know first of all, that nothing could spring 
from non-entity”’—from Aristotle, Lucretius 
and Persius in terms to the same effect. He 
shows that the Greeks received it from the 
Yajur Veid of the Bramins, by quoting, ** The 
ignorant assert that the universe, in the begin- 
ning, did not exist in its author, and that it was 
created out of nothing. O ye, whose hearts 
are pure! how could something arise out of 
nothing ?” 

I have not copied these quotations because 
I suppose that they prove any thing—for great 
names should not be taken for proof in any 
such matter—and as I do not use them myselt, 
neither will I allow them to be used against 
me. This is the reason. The great philoso- 
pers of ancient times reasoned with as great 
advantages from the mere light of nature, as 
those of our own day. How many, soever, 
therefore, of our own times, or of back centu- 
ries— Newtons, Lockes, and the right reverend 
bishops of the church, may have held toa 
creative God, this authority neutralizes theirs. 
But Mr. Good says—upon what authority 
he does not declare, that there was, here and 
there, a loose and floating idea of this creation 
of matter in the world—though zo philosopher 
held to it, which was probably a remnant of 
patriarchal tradition. This is an example 
of petitio principii—or begging the question. 
He says, ‘‘for the Tuscans entertained the 
idea.” If he meant this merely to prove that 
there was such a loose and floating idea, it is 
sufticient—if he meant it to prove that it was 
a patriarchal tradition, it is utterly insufficient 
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must have been immediately revealed to the | intelligent asa whole. The dilemma is equai 


patriarchs—for otherwise they could not have 
learned it. It would certainly require the aid 
of philosophy to decide whether matter was or 
was not eternal, and the patriarchs were no 
philosophers. It must then have been reveal- 
ed. If God thought it of importance enough to 
reveal it once, it was equally important that the 


knowledge of the fact should be continued to) 


the world. I am not disposed, therefore, to 


agree with him in its being a patriarchal tra- | 


dition. 


Good likewise shows that the author of the | assertion is a petitio principii. It is saying 


Book of Wisdom, Athanagoras, Tatian, ‘The- 
ophilus of Antioch, Athanasius, and Gregory 
of Nazianzen, believed the eternity of matter, | 
and Justin Martyr affirms it to have been the 
general creed of his own era. The reader 
will remember that all the truly orthodox are 
Athanasians, and that he is a Saint. 

I shall pass over the question, whether the 
first book of Genesis teaches the creation of 
the world out of nothing, or from unformed 
and chaotic matter. , Whoever wrote the book | 
has shown too little knowledge of physics and 
astronomy to render his opinions very valua- 
ble, though I think that Good is mistaken in 


his explanation of the passage. Should I be | that unintelligent matter combines and produ- 
‘ces the senses of animals,—and he has no 


required to show it, I shall hold myself ready 
to do so. 

Good then quotes, and discusses, three 
theories. It is only with the first of these 
that I have any thing to do. As to the idea 
that matter is an emanation from the Crea- 
tor, inasmuch as I do not believe there is 
any Creator, I shall not meddle with it. As 


to the idealism of Berkely, I merely have to | 


say, referring to my essay on Spirit, that until 
it is proven that there is such a thing as Spirit, 
or a distinct and independent being called 
mind, I shall decline taking matter to be ideal 
and his unproven mind to be every thing. 

The first theorv is this: ‘‘ The absolute and 
independent eternity of matter.” This theo- 
ry Good attempts to refute. It is the point on 
which every thing turns. If matter be not 
absolutely and independently eternal, then 
there is a creative God. If there is such a 
being, there is no impossibility in religion. I 
know precisely what J say when I declare 
myself a Believer in this theory. I weigh 
every word I write. I know the prejudice 
with which I have to struggle, but I do not 
fear the contest. 

The arguments which Good uees in his first 
lecture, against this theory, are very brief. He 
says, ** We may regard matter as essentially 
and eternally intelligent, or as essentially and 
eternally unintelligent; as essentially intelli- 
gent in its several parts, or as essentially un- 
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|in all these cases. Matter cannot be intelli- 
gent as a whole, without being intelligent in 
every atom, for a concourse of intelligent 
atoms can never produce intelligence ; but, if 
it be intelligent in every atom, then we are 
perpetually meeting with unintelligent com- 
pounds, resulting from intelligent elements.” 
[ think that this reasoning is futile. I think 
that it does not follow that a concourse of un- 
intelligent atoms cannot produce an intelligent 
whole, because it has never been proven. ‘The 





that mere organization cannot produce senses 
and faculties, which is the whole matter in dis- 
pute. If I point to man, and say, here is a 
combination of nitrogen, carbon and.some 
other substances, producing senses and facul- 
ties, he would not be justified in contradicting 
me, because ‘‘ unintelligent substances cannot 
combine and produce intelligence.” By no 
means. He may, if he can show me what 
does produce this intelligence—he may shoz 
that it is not an effect of organization—and 
then he may, upheld by this proof, lay down 
as a general rule, learned by experience, what 
he now asserts as an axiom. I may tell him 





right to lay down as a general rule, that it can- 
not be so, until he has proven it. He may say 
that a creative power, a God, combined the 
matter and gave it senses—but until he has 
proven it he can found no rule upon it. 

He is also wrong because he has no right to 
use the term intelligence with relation to the 
whole universe. The power or faculty of a 
portion is no criterion by which to judge the 
power or faculty of the whole. The hair on 
your head is a vegetable—suppose it could 
judge of the power or faculty of you by its 
own properties. Because that hair has a root 
and increases by secretion, does it prove that 
you are a vegetable? Because you possess 
intelligence, does it prove that the universe 
has? By no means. Your intelligence is 
produced by the powers of the universe. Can 
the effect be the same as the cause? I say 
therefore that the term intelligence has no pro- 
priety as applied to the universe—none as ap- 
plied to God. Either may have higher pow- 
ers, but you have no right to call those powers 
intelligence, or to give them a name—because 
words are the symbols of things, and you 
know nothing about the power—therefore, not 
having the thing, you have no right to use the 
symbol. 

It cannot be said that ‘‘ matter cannot be 
intelligent as a whole, without being intelligent 
|in every atom”’—because we have no right to 
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conclude that every portion of matter must }siders unintelligent, can become so ethereali- 
possess the same faculties as the whole. If|zed as to become intelligent, he admits the 
we could, it would prove that every atom is/ fallacy of his own axiom. But if he means 
equally intelligent, and that there can be no/to say that God etherealizes this matter, and 
grade of existences. The axiom sounds well | endows it with intelligence, I observe, Ist, that 
and appears weighty, but if we say that * if) matter is not the intelligent principle,—that is 
God is omnipotent, equally as much here as‘ still as remote as ever. Gud gives the intelli- 
there, and as he does noi concenter his force | gent principle to the matter, or makes matter 
any where, that therefore he must produce the | fit to receive it by the process of spiritualizing 
same decree of intelligence in every atom— | and etherealizing it—and 2ndly, that it is im- 
and that the greater the bulk, the more intelli-| possible to conceive why God should so change 
gent it must be,” this sounds equally well, | a certain portion of matter for the purpose of 
but is confessediy false. The fact is, that) making it act afterwards upon other matter. 




















when we say that different cominations pro-| Why not act at once upon the body, for as this iY 
duce different results and faculties, though we | theory makes intelligence come at last from ‘ 
do not know the how or wherefore, sul we| matter through the agency of a God, that mat- 4 


state the fact. It is apparent—we sce and | ter might as well be the matter of the body as “ 
a 


know it, and until it can be proven, that there | of the soul. 

is some external cause, apy specious axiom,| I may remark here that Good took conside- 
drawn from ourselves, proves nothing. The | rable pains to prove that ‘‘ matter is not ne- 
axiom cannot prove the contrary—it is the | cessarily corruptible”—and that thus his ma- 
contrary which must prove the axiom. |terial soul might, for aught we know, be im- P 


There is another point mentioned by Good, | mortal. I hardly know what he means by its ty 
to which I wish to direct the attention of the|not being corruptible. If he meant that no n 
reader. He says, ‘if matter be essentially | pari of motter can be utterly annihilated, I 





eternal, but at the same time essentially unin- 
telligent, both separately and collectively, 
then, an intelligent principle being traced in 
the world, and even in man himself, we are 
put into possession of two co-eternal, inde- 
pendent principles, destitute of all relative 
connection and common medium of action.” 
‘I'he reader will observe that this is begging 
the question again. It is reasoning on the 
axiom that the intelligence is a separate prin- 
ciple and not a consequence of combination, 
which is the whole point at issue. Besides 


this, I deny his postulate. What authority | 


has he for saying that matter and intelligence 
are two co-eternal principles? He has not 
proven whether that intelligence is a principle, 
or thatif it were it would be eternal. It seems 
to me that there is a vagueness in this word 
principle. The word wasinvented to express 
something of which the inventor had no idea. 
Does it mean an entity—an existence? If it 
does, I again refer to my Essay on Spirit, to 
show that we have no proof of any such exis- 
tence—if it does not, it means nothing. By 


agree with him—but this he could not have 
meant—because, if matter cannot be reduced 
to nothing, there never could have been a time 
when there was nothing—and thus he would 
prove conclusively the eternity of matter? If 
he meant that matter is not necessarily subject 
to change, I certainly deny the assertion. I 





do so, because to say that it isnot necessarily 


|subject to change, is to take for an axiom 
i what is not proven. We have just the same 
reason for saying that change is necessary and 
| inevitable, as we have for asserting that every 
pete will die. We are certain we shall die, 
' because we have found it to be a general law 
'of nature—and he would be looked upon as a 
madman who should say that there was no cer- 
tainty that he should die. Matter has always 
‘been, is continually changing—but no particle 


is lost. Good refers to the granite, and to 


gold, which are both but little affected by time 
and natural causes. But does he mean to say 
that neither of these is absolutely free from 








change, from resolution into component parts 
and entering into new compounds? If he 


turning however to the lecture on Materialism | does, he must allow that granite or gold is the 
and Immaterialism, pages 367, 8 and 9, the|simple, elementary substance, of which the 
reader will observe that he speaks of the soul, | universe is composed—if he does not, it proves 
or intelligent principle as the same thing, and nothing. But the facts are against him—new 





concludes its essence or tincture to be * either 
whoily or iu part, spiritualized, ethereal, gase- 
ous, or radiant matter, capable of combining 
with the grosser matter of the body, and of 
becoming an object of sense.” This part of 





his theory therefore is in direct contradiction 
to the furmer, because if matter, which he con-' 


stars appear, and old ones disappear—worlds 
and systems of worlds are continually chan- 
ging. There was a time when the mass of the 
earth was probably fluid—where was the un- 
changeable granite then? Matter is necessa- 
rily changeable, and though in some combina- 
tions the change is slower, far slower than in 
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others, still it is no less certain. The part- 
cles of air, he says, are thesame as they were | 
six thousand yearsago. That may be true— 
but still those particles have entered into the 
composition of man,—and been inhaled by the 
flowers—and evolved again. The carbon 
which now forms the diamond, may have been 
part of a living man. I have only referred to 
this at present, merely to show that we can 
draw no idea of annihilation from the uni- 
verse—and the argument applies both ways. 
We can neither look forward and say that 
there will be a time when there will be no- 
thing—or look backward and say there ever 
was atime when there was nothing. This, by 

roving matter eternal, strikes at the root of a 
belief in Deity. It shows too, that as change 
is a universal law, no portion or combination 
of matter can be unchangeable. 

The fact is that the only reason why the 
doctrine of the inherent power of nature has 
ever been disputed, is, that men found it diffi- 





cult to conceive that the material universe | 


could have in itself power to produce the visi- 





ble effects and the harmonious action which it 


LE SPT 
more easily produce intelligence than matter, 
we are on the back of the tortoise. Why 
should it not be the nature of matter as easily 
as of spirit? When we find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the universe has always existed, and 
on account of this difficulty suppose an Eter- 
nal God, we are on the back of the tortoise 
again. Is it more difficujt to conceive how 
one thing can be in its essel.ce eternal, than 
another? Whence came God’s powers? 
Have they always existed? So has the uni- 
verse. But the parallel holds good a little 
further. It was difficult enough to conceive 
how either the world or the tortoise could be 
supported singly in mere space, but when the 
world was placed on the back of the tortoise, 
it was worse still. Soas God has more pow- 
ers, faculties and qualities than the Universe, 
his self-existeuce is far more incomprehensi- 
ble. I have treated this more at length than I 
intended, and must apologise and return to 
Good. 

He attempts to prove that something may 
be created out of nothing. The manner in 
which he does this is worthy of notice. ‘The 


offers. Men therefore supposed a Deity. ‘They | reader will bear in mind, that the point at 


never took the trouble to think that they had | 


not at all lightened the burden of doubt and 
difficulty. ‘They supposed a God and gave 
him sufficient powers, and then said as he had 
those powers there was no difficulty in his 
making the universe. It never occurred to 
them to think that the difficulty was just as 
great to imagine how he could possess tiose 
powers. ‘The process was this—‘ It needs a 
being possessed of certain powers to make 
such a universe—ergo, there must be such a 
being, and that being is God.” They then 
reasoned back again, in this way,—* There is 
a God—(this they learned by the former pro- 
cess)—God has certain powers--he needed 
omnipotence to make the universe, ergo, there 





is omnipotence”—and then, ‘¢‘ Ommipotence 
exists, erga, he made the universé.’?’ The 
case is the same with regard to the body and 
soul. Men will tell you, and they think it, 
that matter could not be so combined as to 
produce intelligence——nothing but Spirit can 
do that. Ask them, why cannot one do it as 
well as the other, and the answer is, that it is 
easier for spirit to produce intelligence than 
matter. They give spirit that power, and then 
suppose that they have cut the gordeon knot. 
They are like the Indian priests, who explain- 
ed the earth’s suspension in space by saying 
that it was set on the back of a monstrous 
tortoise. Ask them what upheld the tortoise, 
and they were non-plussed—they told you that 
you inquired toc far. Do we not reasén in 





the same way? When we say that spirit can 


issue is, is there a God or not? It comes to 
us ina secondary forin, under the questien, is 
matter eternal? The axiom stands, * If 
matter is eternal, there is no God.” Now 
how does Good prove that something can come 
from nothing,—that is, that matter is not eter- 
nal,—that is, that there isa God? Why, he 
takes for granted the whole point at issue—he 
says, ‘* because there is a God, who is om- 
nipotent,, he can create something from no- 
thing”—therefore, matter is not eternal-—— 
therefore, there is aGod. That is, there isa 
God, because there is a God. 

Now, it seems to me, that the axiom, that 
something cannot be made out of nothing, 
is one of those truths which need and admit 
of no evidence. Like the truth that | exist— 
that I think—-that two and two make four, it 
requires no proof. ‘The reason is, that we 
have never seen something made from nothing 
—we have no account, well attested, that it 
ever has been done—the laws of nature prove 
that it cannot be done, until they are broken—— 
and therefore, as there is no proof that it has 
ever taken place, we cannot believe it, for it 
will be observed that all our ideas are derived 
from the senses, and all our knowledge fiom 
experience. 

But there is another point which may be of 
some importance, contained also in this axiom, 
The axiom is, that as God is omnipotent, he 
can produce something out of nothing. Al- 
lowing then, that there is a God, and that he is 
omnipotent, it is certain that God cannot per- 
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form a moral impossibility, o or reconcile an | 
absolute eontradiction. For example, he can- 
not make two and two into five--he cannot 
make space and matter exist in one and the 
same place—that is, where there is one atom! 
of matter, space cannot be. Can God in his 
omnipotence destroy his omnipotence and 
render himself powerless? Can he change 
his nature? Can he limit his existence and 
make himse!f mortal? Can he make himself 
an evil being? If so, he is not unchangeable 
—this would merge his other attributes in one, 
and make him a mere omnipotence, with no 
other fixed and certain attribute. It does not 
therefore follow, that because he is omnipo- | 
tent, he can do any thing, and produce impos- | 
sibilities—and if it is impossible for two and 
two to become five, it is infinitely more so that 
nothing should become somethinz. 
PromerTHeus. 





For the Western Examiner. 
Messrs. Eprrors: 





As the Christian religion baS been the 
religion of the civilized world for something) 
like eighteen centuries, and as it is still preach | 
ed almost every day to admiring thousands, it| 
is natural to enquire wht has | een its pro-| 
gress, and what benef © man'ind has result-, 
ed fromit. ‘T'o enter into a close examination | 
of the subject would require more time than 1 | 
can bestow upon it, and more room perhaps, 
than you at present can give it. I shall there- 
fore confine myself toa “few general remarks, | 
regretting at the same tite the necessity of | 
discussing a question which, if it had heen left 
to the decision of common sense, would have | 
been settled long since. It seems that Christ | 
, commenced upon the business of his mission | 
; at about the age of thirty, (a long time for a 
‘ God to arrive at maturity). In a short time 
he had a few followers, selected from the low- 
est class, who went with him fiom place to 
plage, (notwithstanding his ubiquity, ) and tes- 
tified to his being the son of God. He per- 
formed some miracles, in the presence of those 
only, who were easily imposed upon. He 
was often compelled tu hide himself from the 

resence of those who would have dealt with 

im as a peace-breaker, and was finally ar- 
rested and executed. a3 a common malefactor.. 
If Christ was the son of Giod, is it not strange 
that he should have convinced so few of the 
fact? If he came down from heaven for the 
express purpose of saving the world, he pro- 
ved himself to be either a very inefficient 
agent, or that he was not omnipotent; one of 
the two conclusious is mevitable. If the son 
of God could effect so little while here in per- 
son, it is not at all strange that so little can be 
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effected at this late period, by the magic of his 
name alone. And the circumstance of his 
having so little sticcess carries with it, at least, 
** prima facia” evidence of imposture. Why 
should it be thought strange, then, that the 
world is still uns: wed, when God himself could 
not save it. What is the con'ition of this 
holy religion after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies? Is the world conv inced of its reality ? 
Not more than one sixth of the human family 
know any thing about it—and of that one 
sixth, how many care any thing about it?— 
The whole number of nominal and profession- 
al Christians, if placed in Opposition to the 
mass of mankind, would be but 2 handful; 
|and it is owing to a principle in human nature 
which magnifies things seen through the “dark 
vista of ages,” that this small number has not 
dwindled to nothing. But the time is ap- 
proaching, when it will have been forgotten, 
except by those who trace its course upon the 
blood-stained page of hisfory. What good 
has it done?--has it meade man moral and 
ihappy? Look at his present condition, and 
the question is answered. Without eradica- 
ting a single tare, it has placed a thousand 
thorns in the human heart.” Ir has called 
into action all the evil passions of our nature ; 
where brotherly love migh t have reigned un- 
disturbed, it has sowed di: sseiion and hatred. 
When nations might have been at peace, it has 
unfurled the bloody flaz of the cross, and sent 
forth its infuriated ra)! 
death. It has waded tivo zh seas of blood 
drawn from the veins of the unoffending infi- 
del, to get possession of an empty sepulehre. 
It has dived into the silent mansions of the 
dead, and strewed their mouldeving ashes upon 
the dunghill. It has burnt alive the aged and 
unoffending, and left thousands, unpitied and 
forgotten, to rot in the damp walls of a dun- 
geon; and all in the name of that God « hose 
attributes are justice and mercy; al! for the 
honor and glory of that God froin whom ie 
asks a recompense for its bloody deeds, The 
good—if any—that it has done, in proportion 
to the evil, does not amount to a thousandth 
part. Weare told that Chivistianity will save 
thousands from hell, but assertion is afl that 
is advanced to support the proposition; so 
that, at most, it only holds outa prospect of 
good in another state of existence. which no 
one knows any thing of—whereu-, i's evil ten- 
dency manifests itself every day in a thousand 
ways. One sect is continually at variance with 
another; Methodist against Baptist, and Bap- 
tist against Camphbellite, and the only ground 
of union‘is against infidels. If Chri-tianity 
were seen to lift those who have felt its change 
from the depths of vice and misery, to the 


to do the work of ' 
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highest piteh of mora | perfection er “happi- 
ness, Whether it be true or false, it would be-| 
come the duty of every man to pitpaguis it 
as widely as possible, provided it proved the | 
only means of working this reformation. But 
since the Christians are, in the main, not bet- 
ter than the infidels, we are constrained to 
say, that this religion is not divine, or that! 
they have never felt its influence. 

The so much calumniated infidel is, I be-| 
lieve, happier than the christian. He stands | 
composed’ amid the jarring elements at war. 
around him, and awaits the downfall of all su- | 
perstitions, as the readiest means of bringing 
about universal harmony, and of promoting 
the true interests of mankind. Permit me in| 
conclusion, to puta few questions to our ortho 
dox, which, if satisfactorily answered, may 
save one sizner from perdition. If Christ’ 
came on earth to save mankind, why is it vot, 
done? If itis done, what use have we for | 
gospels and preachers? If he came to save a 
part only, who are the favored few, and why 
is the distinction made ? Turon, 


TUOMAS PAINE. 

As every thing relative to this great man 
must be of interest to the friends of civil and 
religious liberty, we hesitate not to transfer to 
our columns the following highly honorable 
tribute to his memory. It is froin the pen of | 
Dr. Thomas Cooper, of Columbia, 8. C., and 
appeared originally in the New York Evening 
Star: 

*¢ Paine’s Rights of Man was submitted in| 
manuscript to the verbal and grammiatical cor- 
rections of Mr. John Horne Tooke, in whose | 
hands I saw them sometime about the close of | 
the winter of 1791. They were published in | 
February, 1792. They were received with 
such avidity by the public, that a small sized | 
edition, selling at 9d., was struck off by Jor- 
dan, his publisher, and I believe at least 5),- 
C00 copies were sold. I was at Paris at this| 
time; but previous to my going there, Mr. | 
Paine, whom I had met at Mr. Johnson’s, my | 
bookseller, in St. Paul’s Church yard, gave, 
me letters of introduction to M. de Condorcet, | 
and to his wife, Madame de Condorcet, sa 
read and spoke the English language with con- | 
siderable facility. Those letters introduced | 
me to the interesting society of that very tal-| 
ented writer and his family. I found the let- 
ters of introduction of Mr. Paine honored 
with that attention which might be expected 
toward an estimated and distinguished man. 

‘¢] returned to London early in the spring. 
I met Paine at Mr. Johnson’s, with whom he 
dined two or three times a week about that) 
Juknson described him as a modest, | 





time. 


| good society. 


eon nieces a acewsenncetena rt mann one! teen | 


Sens ible, well- -behaved man 3 moderate at the 
table—never taking less or more than three 
glasses of sherry wine. I have dined with 
Mr. Paine in literary society at Mr. Tuffin’s, a 


| merchant in the city, at least a dozen tines ; - 


when his dress, manners, and conversation 
were as became the character of an unob- 
trusive, intelligent gentleman, accustomed to 
I have heard Mr. Horne Tooke, 
when Paine left the company early, offer a 
wager, that in whatever society he should hap- 
pen to be, the best remark made in the compa- 
ny would proceed from Mr. Paine. Mr. Sharp 


will recollect this, should he see this communi- 


cation, for he was present at the time. Paine’s 
Right’s of Man were seized en masse at his 
bookseller Jordan’s, on an ex-officio informa- 


‘tion filed against Paine, which was tried some 


time in April, 1792. About a month (imore 


or less) before the sheriff seized on Jordan’s 


stock in trade, who had gained very cons dera- 
bly by the publication of Paine’s Rights of 
Man, Mr. Sharp called on me one morning, 


‘and informed me that he and John Horne 
Tooke had attended a meeting of the Revolu- 


tion Society the evening before; and that a 
letter was received from Mr. Paine to the fol- 
lowing purpose: I cannot vouch for verbal 
accuracy, but I do assert the substantial cor- 
rectness of what I now communicate, and I 
think [ am not far wide of the expressions. 

‘** It was to the Secretary (or to the Presi- 
dent, I forget which) of the Revolution Socie- 
ty, and to the following purport: 

‘© «Sir, I never have made, and I never will 
make for myself, any pecuniary benefit by the 
works I publish for the good of mankind. Mr. 
Jordan tells me he is my debtor upwards of a 
thousand pounds; being the share due to me 


on the sale of the Rights of Man. Mr. Jordan 


is satisfied with his profits 5 ; and I do not know 
how I ean better dispose of mine, than to 
dedicate them to the objects of your Society. 
T enclose, therefore, for that purpose, an or- 
der on Mr. Jordan to pay you, for the use 
of the Res olution Society, £1000 sterling, and 
am, &c., Tuos. Pat.’ 


‘* The draft was carried to Mr. Jordan, who 
|accepted it; but before it became due, the 
‘ex-officio information of the Attorney General, 
and the warrant of seizure thereon, broke up 
Mr. Jordan’s trade, and compelled Paine to 
take what care he could of himself. But this 
unfortunate event does not impeach the gene- 
rosity or disinterestedness of Mr. Paine’s con- 
duct in the transaction. * 





* We find a similar act of benevolence recorded of 
'Paine in the New York Citizen of the World, of a re- 
| cent date : 

‘‘It is not, perhaps, generally known that the excr- 
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emcees “ 

‘*T have reason to know, that while Paine | 
was a member of the French legislature, he | 
received as his pay 10 livres a day. General | 


O’Harra, from some defect of remittances | 
from England, being a prisoner in Paris, (as 1} 
heard,) became acquainted with Paine, who! 


generously divided with O’Harra, for a con- 
siderable time his daily pay as a member. 
The nine livres sufficed for Paine’s moderate 
wants. The gentleman who will communicate 
this statement, has often heard a common 
friend of ours, who was in daily intercourse 
with Paine for about a twelvemonth before his 
death, and until the time of his death, speak 
of him in terms of strong regard and respect, 
as to his benevolence of intention, his kindness 
of disposition, and of manners. That he 
drank more than he ought towards the close of 
his life, is certain; but our informant was de- 
cidedly of opinion that it arose from the temp- 
tation of company, and not of liquor. Paine’s 
opinions on theological topics underwent no 





change before his death. 


“ Having been intimately acquainted with | 
Thomas Paine for a considerable length of | 
time, when his dress, address, deportment and | 
conversation were such as characterized a| 
well-informed gentleman, accustomed to good | 
society, | am tempted to send you this episto-| 
lary tittle-tattle, in vindication, (80 far as I can | 
honestly vindicate him) of a much calumnia- | 
ted, and, as I believe, a truly kind, honest and | 
good man. 


‘‘T never had any conversation at any time 
with Mr. Paine on the subject of religion: J) 
never heard him introduce the subject, or re- 
mark on it. I have reason to believe the same 
of Mr. Sharp, whom I do not suspect of coin- 
cidence of opinion with Mr. Paine on that de- 
bateable ground: I never heard religion dis- 
puted or even mentioned in company by any 
friend of mine in that country, so far as I now 
recollect. I confess to a fellow feeling with 
Mr. Paine politically on the seizure of his 
Rights of Man; as Sir John Scott, Attorney | 
General on the occasion, (now Lord Eldon, ) 
wrote to Mr. Jordan, that if he attempted to 
sell one of the six thousand copies of my) 
Reply to Mr. Burke, which, after the third 
edition, Jolinson had printed in the same form | 
with Paine’s Rights of Man, he should be | 
compelled to issue an ex-officio information 


tion of Mr. Paine more than once apparently saved the 
Nae ae army from dissolution, for want of funds. 

n one occasion he commenced a subscription, for an 
emergency, and immediately sent to the army the 
whole amount of a year’s salary as a forerunner, which 
timely aid was proper! regarded by Washington. Mr. 
Paine held the office of warsecretary; he was one of 
those who did not shun office in time of danger, sand 
who never soughi it when America was at peace.” 














against the publisher. I need not say that 
after this broad hint on the subject, the im- 
pression was suppressed. 
Tuomas Cooper, M. D. 
Columbia, 8. C., August, 1830.” 
eS Ee 
(G> “ PatmMer” in our neat. 








A GOOD ONE. 

We are assured by a correspondent that the 
following is literally true: 

A year or twosince there lived in some part 
of South Carolina a jailor by the name of John 
Brown. His wife took a fancy of a Sunday in 
the fall to join the church, and was duly and 
righteously baptized, et cetzra, ‘That night 
the ere descended a severe frost, and the old 
lady’s cabbage and other vegetables suffered 
much, She rose in the morning, and immedi- 
ately on viewing the unfair attack upon her ve- 
getables, sha called to her husband,** You John 
Brown! ie you goand have my name taken 
off of them church bouks—-for take God Al- 
mighty by and large, up one side and down 
‘tother, he does as euch harm as he does good.” 


RECANTATIONS., 

Orthodox divines tell us, that the doctrines of 
infidelity will do to live by, but not to die by ; 
thus intimating that infidels universally recant 
| when the ‘ last scene of ali” draws near, Well, 
‘there is no use in contradicting, again and 


again, this assertion; it will probably serve aa 


good aturn next yearas now, But what of the 
doctrines of Christianity? What said their 
founder when about to bid adieu to earth, and 
meet the grim monster of the dark valley? The 
words are plain, and their meaning not to be 
mistaken; they are the language of irresolu- 
tion—of despair: “ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me!” Six, however is one 
thing, and half a dozen is another. 
POETRY. 
‘« The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 


Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name.” 


‘¢ Poetry,” says Madame de Stael, “is the 
apotheosis of sentiment.” Some one else de- 
fines it to be “ the natural language of the reli- 
gion of the heart, whose universal worship ex- 
tends to every thing that is beautiful in nature, 
or bright beyond it.” 

But what imagination could have conceived 
that this deification of sentiment,—this ‘ relt- 
rion of the heart,”—could ever have given birth 
to strains so sublime as the following? Merit, 
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ace a | 





aes a - : 
ta thes grovelling world, is seldom appreciated ; 
the reader, therefore, will not feel surprised, on 
boing informed, that the preci us morceau never 
before gained publicity, except through the ad- 
veriising columns of a Philadelphia newspaper! 
I) may be necessary too, to observe, that John 
Jonas, the author and hero, was a vender of 
Panaceas, Snecifies, &c, &.;—but whether his 
medical acquirements were equal to his abili- 
(ie3 as 2 poet, we have no means (nor ts it im- 
portant) todecile. There being no such thing 
asa universal genius, however, leads us to sus- 
pect that the healing art was not his forte. 


‘Tho Lord is geod and kind te all- 

[ invite the afflicted to give me a call. 

Some have mone; and some have none 

I give to all an invitation to come. 

He that is poor and will convince me that he is not 
able to buy, 

I will sive him medicine and let him try. 

Tie Lord has been kind and has given unto me, 

Theretlore I feel myself bound to give unto thee. 

He that seexeth shall surely find 

John Jones, at the North West corner of Shippen and 
Fourth streets, Philadelphia! ! 1” 





QUERIES. 

Tf God wished to banish sin from the world, 
why did he not ki!l the Devil, instead of his 
son? 

If God is not willing that a sinner should 
perish, why does he not fill up the sulphurous 
pit? Why tolerate such @ nuisance near his 
premises? -- 

A HOST OF BEGGARS. 

THe Great VaLttey.—-We understand that 
the number of agents for religious and charita- 
ble objects, from the Valley of the Missisippi, 
now in New England, is seventeen.” —Boston 
Recorder. 

What, in the name of common sense, do the 
people of New England suppose the inhabitants 
of the Mississippi Valley to be? a wild horde 
of barbarians, Hottentots, Hindoos, or what 
else? that they thus encourage seventeen beg- 
gars, whose professed objects are to civilize and 
evangelize them. If they were among the 
people of the Vailey of the Mississippi, they 
would find that they are equal in intelligence, 
in benevolence, in honesty, and, in fine, in all 
that adorns the human charatter, toany other 
citizens of the U. States, and that in general 
those whining hypocrites that lament the con- 
dition of these people and go about begging 
money to evangelize them, are every way their 
inferior. ‘he Valley of the Mississippi—the 
Garden of the United States—is too happy now 
to need or receive if offered, the hypocritical 
friendship of these self-styled evangelists, who 
are begging money not to improve the people 
of the Valley of the Mississippi, but to put into 
their own pockets. — Pittsburgh Manufacturer. 





THE CLERGY. 

“ As for the clergy-——=-No; if I say a word 
; against them Vil be shot. J have no desire—- 
and besides if | had-=[ durst not for my soul 
touch npon the subject. With such weak nerves 
and spirits, and in the condition I am in at pre- 
sent, it would be as much as my life was worth, 
to dejectand contrist myself with so bad and 
melancholy an account; and therefore it is safer 
to draw a curtain across, and hasten from it,as 
fast as ] can, to the main and principal point ! 
have undertaken to clear up; and that is, how 
it comes to pass, that your men of least wit are 
reported to be men of most gudgment? But 
merk--] say reported to be—-ior it is no more, 
my dear sirs, than a report, and which, like 
twenty others taken up every day upon trust, I 
maintain to be a vile and malicious report into 
the bargain ——Sierne. 
SS ES SR, CS LS 
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